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AND FREEDOM 


THE late George Orwell in his novel 1954 invented a 

new word, it was Newspeak. The completely developed 
totalitarian state of the future would use words of emotive 
meaning, such as Love and Peace, and give them a com- 
plete twist so that they would mean just precisely the 
opposite of what they originally meant, without seeming to 
do so. This was Newspeak. Thus, the Ministry of Love 
would look after punishment and the Ministry of Peace 
would be concerned with conducting war. 

- The new Russian note on Germany is a fair example 
of Newspeak. It purports to be on German unity. but on 
the face of it it shows not the slighest intention of coming 
to terms with the Western Powers or with the Western 


delivery of the previous note, with no particular 

of importance, in any practical way. The obvious intention 
of the note is to intervene in the German elections. It is 
so crude that it is unlikely to do so. But a document pur- 


emotions attached to it, but meaning something entirely 
opposite. 


ing of freedom from real 
division between the East and the West is these 
great fundamentals of the human spirit. They may seem 
vague and difficult, but they are real, far more real than 


this question in a new book Freedom, A New Analysis, 

gmans,' 12s. 62. He will have nothing to do with 
Newspeak, cither in the future, or in the various insidious 
uses of it in the present—outside as well as inside Russia. 
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He joins a number of other philosophers in trying to pin 
down the meaning of an idea by pinning down the meaning 
of the word which expresses it. Thus a number of philo- 
sophers in the past have said quite a number of different 
things about freedom. Quite a number of people mean 
different things by it. The book is altogether an excellent 
effort. Newspeak, for instance, can be nowhere more 
insidious than in theological language. To be quite clear 
about the meaning of a word is to be much clearer about 
the idea it expresses. This is an effort at intellectual 
honesty. Mr. Cranston’s book is an effort to be quite 
honest about an emotive word that is probably used more 
frequently to-day in political and religious discussion than 
any other. 7 

Yet it is not quite certain what Mr. Cranston means 
by the word himself, except when unconsciously he be- 
comes emotive about it. Perhaps emotion cannot be kept 
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German government, present or future, upon the unity 
of Germany. It lays down conditions beforehand that are 
known to be unacceptable. It comes a fortnight after the 
out of the word, and it is about this, the emotion, that one 
should be honest about too. Honest emotion in the long | 
: — — run is just as important as honest thought. 
porting to put forward one point of view, 
with intent, puts forward another. Everyone knows this. Not Only a Social Problem 
Everyone expected such a note from Russia for the pur- _ With this in mind we attempt a definition of freedom. 
poses of influencing the German elections. It is an It is an odd one but it may make a point clear. Es 
¢ of saying one thing, and using all the The following quotation is taken from a speech de- EP 
class 
The first condition of German unity is known; it is the wat 
that free elections should first take place in Eastern Ger- you, to institutions, or to acceptable places of training 
many. The Russians oppose this. They oppose it for ws "groups anything diferent from 
obvious reasons. The present Government in Eastern opportunity on the one hand, and lack of opportunity on the | 
Germany, which the Russians wish to elevate into repre- . ine 
senting Eastern Germany in an all-German convention Whatever freedom may mean it certainly means, as in 
would be swept from existence to-morrow if there were —_— the background of this quotation, that those “left under- 
free elections. The real trouble of course is that the ground ”” had less of it than those who went to the univer- 
Russians have an different notion about the mean- sities or the working-class students who probably would 
find their way there. 
‘This is clear enough, but if it is clear then it follows 
that every human society, no matter what it calls itself, 
the ing concrete matters is divided in the distribution of freedom. Some citizens 
ete ma have more of it than others, and neither justice, ability or 
The Nature of Freedom deservings can explain or justify its distribution. 
within society, for these practical intentions can 
mitigate the gross distribution and perhaps amend it more 
and more, it cannot get to the root of the problem. In 
any human society there will always be this division. It 


Religion ahd Freedom 


= The conditions in the settlement were unspeak- 


its Devil’s Island are prison camps no longer, they have 
been abolished by the French 


realities; 
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Thirdly; this reality in its highest meanitig is love, re- 


-vealing itself to man. Mercy and grace are the properties of 
_ the god of the Old Testament; the God of the Holy Gospel is 


Love. “ The Great Mercy” is the d core of the divine 
being of Mahayana Buddhism. Goodness and care are the 
Lao’tze’s “ Tao.” 


and sacrifice. The Eternal God bows down to the temporary 
creature. Tao “ assimilates with dust ” as Laotze puts it. God’s 
son tearing his shape “ empties” and “ humbles himself” ac- 
cording to St. Paul. He suffers and dies for the love of man- 
kind. Since God sacrifices himself sacrifice is the way for man 
towards God. The road to salvation everywhere begins with 
painful renunciation, with hard abandonment, the Via purga- 
tive of mora! discipline and asceticism. 

| * 

Fifthly, the way to God is continued with meditation, 
contemplation and prayer. These are the most important parts 
of the road to salvation. Here the communion with the in- 


visible, divine world becomes much closer. Between contem- 
plation verbal prayer there exists the silent prayer, “ oratio 
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riving an 
| The solution of religion is suggested, indirectly, by 
another new book. The Conquest of Devil's Island by 
‘Charles Péan, Parrish, 10s. 6d. The author is a member 
of the French Salvation Army. Years ago, voluntarily, he 
went to the prison settlement of French Guiana, of which 
the notorious Devil’s Island was a part. French prisoners 
were sent to Guiana, where a vast kind of labour camp * 
peer Fourthly, this love reveals itself most distinctly in humilit 
—— ers, even after release ever returned to France 
social motives. Many of the cruellest of social institutions 
often are. But human institutions depend upon human 
beings, and social institutions can sometimes go a long 
| way towards destroying humanity. 
| Charles Péan, and later, other Salvation officers went 
to the rescue of the settlement. First of all they relieved 
its worst horrors, and then they fought for its abolition, 
3 a fight of twenty-five or more. French Guiana and 
themselves, knowing freedom felt the terrible division of religions very Gatilar to thote of the pamnitive aad astient 
freedom in human society. They dedicated their lives to peoples. The words of prayer which people 
undoing the bonds in the lives of others. Has freedom thousands of years iy and & hites 
any other ultimate meaning than this? And can there be similar to those used by the people of 
a free society or, since there are no totally free societies, 
tee ‘ t the himself. In as far as human matters are i 
é they pray to be delivered from all that 
| In short can freedom actually be discussed, sooner or they pray for communion with God, for uni 
later, without the meaning of religion? and with His will and so on. As far as the 
| on All. 
words, partly without words, partly in 
. THE GREAT TRUTHS partly in community with the faithful. Lastly, however, prayer 
an ascension of man towards God, but a revelation of 
. By Friedrich Heiler the human heart. 
| (Dr. Friedrich Heiler is Professor of Comparitive 
| Religion in the University of Marburg, Germany. 
ongress 0 meeting in 
| UNITY between the great religions does not exist on the the gap between this world and the i -In 
: surface, it lies within their very core. Thus I can enumerate religions agree. Their faithful and their saints 
| seven great truths possessed in common. great invisible choir of prayer. 
The first is the reality of the transcendent. * 
Beyond, above and behind the colourful world of appear- | iia 
ances there is hidden the true being: the reality of EMBER the Sixthly, all the great religions do not only teach the way to 
: one without a second: the truth. Above all unsteadfasiness 0d but also at the same time the way to the neighbour and 
law; the eternal order; the eternal mind. this neighbour is not only cach human being but also each 
| assumes personal traits; he appears in a living being. The mystic way is not completed by “vita 
mother, friend. beloved. saviour. These by the 
elements, this “thou” in God will never 2 Plotinus said but it has a necessary continuation im serv 
Sonal devi lity, they ‘he brother “vita a action.” Gotama Buddha, perfectly 
the promonotory whose mountains are wah pity for’ od his mind to 
Holy truths he had received. Messer Ecthart d that he 
: would bring a soup to every eg | 
this reality is the highest good for man, it is the if be of state of highest 
justice, goodness and beauty; indeed it trans j§§ ‘Mlumimation 7 
i | Se The Buddhist Canon as well as the New Testament con- 
suing do | wher tains a canticle of love. erit 
works have not the value of a t 
this last and highest, to the at perfect, free all —slowe is boundless. The boundiessness of love finds its me 


wonderful expression in the Buddhist formula on meditation 
_ of love, pity and sympathy; the contemplating monk is extend- 
ing the power of love, filling his heart to one quarter of 
heaven, in the same way to the second one, the third one, the 
fourth, and then rds, downwards, across, to all sides. 
All over the world he is extending the power of friendliness, 
filling his mind of that friendliness, which is large, great 
unlimited, free from hatred and il! will; and just in the same 
way he extends the power of compassion, gladness and holy 


This meditation in its breadth and depth may be com- 
pared with the universal intercession that we find in all the 
_ Christian liturgies as well as in the individual prayer of great 

Christian souls. This love does not exclude any living being. 
It even includes non human beings. 


* 
truth of all religions is that 
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in one’s own handiwork. A man who sees neither the be- 
inning nor the end of the article he is helping to make lacks 
the very real satisfaction that comes from self-expression in 
one’s craft. Indeed, I lately read a suggest.on that the purchase 
tax on silverware should be drasti reduced to arrest the 
decline of the silversmith’s craft, b on that very fact. 

But it is pleasant to be reminded at times that other 
callings, not only crafts in the correct sénse of the term, can 
have a very real pride in their products. Only the other day I 
went to my butcher, and asked for a pound of stewing-steak. 
He cut off a piece of meat, and flashed if before me. “ Just 
look at it,” he cried with the enthusiasm of a connoisseur, 


to saying that Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, or Shelley's 
Ode to a Skylark were “ nice”; so I just had to give a silly 
grin and murmur, “ Yes, it is.” ‘ 
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poise. 
“Isn't it fine!” Anything that I could say on the spur of 
the moment to express admiration seemed almost equivalent 
Lastly, the Jast and = 
[HE Middle Ages were marked by the rise of great cathe- 
having already developed in the changing forms during the 
progress. of mankind from the rich bosom of the universe.  OUSiry to-day; but the century in which we live seems Pee 
Here, Tagore agrees too with his warning. “ The attempt to destined to be known as the century of university foundations. 7 
make one’s own religion predominating everywhere and at all Not only has the number of universities in Britain increased ae | 
times, is matusal to. people who are inclined to form sects.  '#*8ely, and the support given to them by the State swollen fo 45 
Therefore ther dont want to hear that God is generous in huge proportions, but all over Africa and other under- 24 
distributing His love and that His intercourse with men is developed regions a great number of colleges and universities ye = 
not limited to a blind alley, suddenly stopping at one point have been founded, and there seems to be no end to them. = 
in human history.” 
If ever such a catastrophe should happen to mankind that cundation stone 
one single religion should overflow everything, then God - — ago by Queen Eliza 
would have to ide a second Noah's ark to save his “S 
religions is really the HS 
elements in such a way present in approximately equal numbers. The whole scheme 4 
int of another religious system. Not only does it by our own Government—a capital grant of £1 aa 
create varieties up to infinitencss, but it wants to The latest development is a movement for a university to oe; 
nem even outside itself.” In the same way as nothing be established in Cyprus. At present young Cypriots go to i 
is more irreligious than to demand uniformity in the general Turkish or Greek Universities, according to their racial origin, a 
ss CTT and most of them do not return. If a competent university, “% 
in religion. with a neutral language, is set up, then a much greater num- ie 
ber of Cypriots will be abie to get higher education and a train- 3 
COMMENT ing that will benefit Cyprus itself. Also, not least, it will help oH 
to build up a true Cypriot nationality, for even if Britain were Pe 
po willing to see the island united with Greece, such a proposal = i 
up at an could be carried out only in the face of the opposition of the <3 
M-handled her own, that Cyprus will be able to get own trained a 
Greek feeling of the Cypriots would be fatal to the success A 
of such a university, but the scheme is worth trying. - 
I NOTICE Gat four of London's 
have combined to a chaplam, . 
; a Yes or of this type can even begin to plan his work . 
off with tom eater asm. To-day she com prehension; it will be pioncering work of the 
carrying one of the parasols, a green silk one. She and tentative nature. Most of the employees F 
their work; and after hours their main thought 1 
jected a meat that called back memories of a as quickly as possible. One hears of lunch-hour addresses and ‘ 
men of pa which ot coacerts given from time to times in the 
sports ago—only suf is a permancat there | 
going to open it,” I said; “ wont it be a bit of a nuisance allow special 2 a6 Se 
that cover on?” “Don't be silly, Dad!™ she laughed, ~ Its the plan is financed by them shows believe there is 
progress 
Pride In One’s Craft ment One weicome of evidence of would be 
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Historic Churches and Chapels 


It is encouraging to see the Free Churches well represented 
# in the first distribution of grants by the Historic Churches 
Preservation Trust. Forty-six parish churches in seventeen 
Anglican dioceses have received benefits, but five Free Church 
buildings have also had grants—The Quaker Meeting House 


the chapels, which too often have wholly excluded, 
while modern and undistinguished parish churches are elabor- 


A FORGOTTEN CHARITY-SCHOOL > 


By H. L. Short 
<<] N the year of our Lord 1735 we whose names are under- 
written 


y asked for his money in advance, and was. dismissed 
in 1750. The trustees paid 5s. for two advertisements, to which 
Mr. Kay, of Bury, replied. He was a paragon, and stayed 31 
years. He soon took on the additional duties of secretary, 
treasurer and rent-collector to the trustees; page after page 
of the accounts are in his beautiful copper-plate handwriiing. 
I wish they had treated him better, but they often kept him 
waiting for his salary, once, in 1770, being six months late. 
It is possible that he was allowed to take other scholars for 
payment. In 1781 he resigned, in spite of an offered increase 
to £7 a year. The trustees bought his improvements—two fire- 
places, a desk and a long form—for £5. . 

His successor, Joseph Garnett, did not stay twelve 
months; nor did Thomas Dalston. Then came Mrs. Mary 
Dawson, “ Widow Dawson,” in 1783. There was an immediate 
revolution, for the next item in the accounts is “tea at the 


[N tcochine. the teacher has his authorities, his text books. 
and he has also a large and growing body of psychological 
information concerning the process of learning. 


ister: His 
new social 
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at Claversham, Somerset; Wesley’s Chapel in City Road, Lon- long 
don; the Risley Presbyterian Church, Lancashire; and the able 
Unitarian Chapels at Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds. The ston 
circumstances under which church life in Britain has developed min 
make it right and inevitable that the greater number of grants mat 
should be to parish churches, but at last the old Nonconformist 
chapels are receiving the recognition that is called for by their 
religious, architectural and social importance. One notices, 
too, that more attention is now being paid in guide books to or 
trustees’ meeting,” and they met in the schoolroom and not at 
an inn. She was followed by her daughter, referred to in. the 
ately described. Commentator. accounts merely as “ the girl”; between them the two stayed 
twenty years. The Napoleonic wars meant increased taxes 
. (“ navy tax, 4s. 2d.”), and the teacher's salary crept up to £26, 
then fell to £20. In 1820 the school celebrated George IV's 
coronation. After that there was a period when there was no 
teacher or scholars, and all the income was spent in re- 
building. Rochdale was in the throes of the Industrial Revolu- 
a |, Was at a year, permission to 
school for charity scholars, upon condition ake ten paying pupils as wel asthe twenty who were educate 
signed by James Hardman, James Haslem, Robert Jaques, pec nee etm it difficult to balance their accounts. 
John Taylor, Samuel Taylor and Thomas Lord, is the first  2%4 borrowed £60 from Blackwater Street chapel. 
in three small account-books in the possession of the There is not much to say about the last stages of the 
school’s history. The records ceased to be kept with the same 
all that is now left of a charity-school associated with the informative care. A very few people may still remember it as 
congregation until 1892, when it closed. Not even the building 2 “Mail! girls’ school, with a high reputation for needlework. 
now survives, and soon the memory of it—its scholars were In 1892 it closed down, superseded by the new State-provided 
needlework—will disappear. Other education. ra 
schools in the days before a national : Old John Taylor, of Toad Lane, tanner,” was not a 
compulsory schooling, it was an admirable rich man. Except for the four cottages with which he endowed 
Christianity. amongst his relatives, he left only £3 9s. when he died in 1738. 
chosen from the immediate neighbourhood, cight in very ordinary circumstances, one a builder and another an Tv 
out of Falinge, three out of Healey, six out of Wardleworth innkeeper. But they believed in free education, and did what n 
hamlet, and three from Middle Hundersfield, “the scholars they could. 2 
to be sent clean washed, with their heads combed; if any v 
stay away from school three days without leave, they are to be THE MINISTER te 
were received, towards it became a girls’ school Richard Steiner 
only. The children attended the chapel on Sundays. (el 
Old John Taylor fulfilled his promise, and by his will Being extracts taken from a@ sermon recently 
endowed the school with £6 a year, the rents of four cottages, er ae eee ae. Dr. Richard Steiner , 
ranging from 64. to week ; dares were in Toad Lane, and ts the minister of 
one half am acre was called Slidhall. The six trustees Oregon, J ) 
from the congregation In 1738 the school was built at a cost . 
of £42 8s. 6d_, leaving a credit balance of £50. This, with the 
income of £6 a year and a few occasional contributions, was have shattered by a new science. 
intended to cover all including the schoolmaster’s a order, a new intellectual climate. 
tt, window the anatomy soul. There are no pills to 
tax, share of parish constable : never less £1 a year), and purge the heart from sin. For the liberal minister, at least. 
Scot “ole ot the there is no text book that he can siavishly follow, and there are 
met, at the Griffin. Coach and Horses, or Swan ; mee. a ae 
sometimes they drank spirits, which cost more. Every time a _ Yet the mimister is im some measure expected to be a law- 
cottage tenant paid his rent, he received back 2d. or 24d. for 
“rent-ale” Every time a repair was done to the property, 2 be a healer, a of men’s souls, and he is to be a 
bill was paid for the workmen's ale: “Alexander Cheetham’s Too often, however, be 
ball for a mason's drinkings, 13s. 6d_.~ “ Dennis Tym, ale for is mot sure of what God's is; too often his own soul 
sick ; too often he cannot practise the Christian way of fife. 
was spent on ale in six months. ever took a job im which # was not demanded of him, cithe: 
The schoolmaster received £6 a year, £3 in May and £3 
| im November. and occupied the school-house rent free. Mr. | 
: Mande, the first schoolmaster, was not very satisfactory ; he He is expected to be to appeal to young peagie and oat 
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offend old people ; to draw into the Church individuals who 
may stand up and be counted. He is expected to get people to 
join the church, and like a joiner, he is supposed to see that 
they are well glued to the institution. Further, he is supposed 
to see that there are plenty of organizations within the church 
running smoothly, with well-oiled machinery ; and if that oil 


must be provided by an oily tongue, no one will criticize so 


long as there is no friction. As the craftsman is supposed to be 
able to handle raw materials, such as wood, plaster, metal or 
stone, and turn them into objects that may be of use, so the 
minister is expected to be able to handle human beings as raw 
materials and turn them to the use of the church. 


* 


__[s the ministry a trade? I am using the word “ trade ” in 
its commercial sense. There are not many churches that ex- 


_ Is the ministry an art? Well, preaching is an art, or ought 
to be. Counselling the troubled hearts and minds is an art ; 
baptizing children, the making of marriages, the burying of 
the dead, ought to be an art. The reading of the Scriptures 
should be an art. Any activity of the minister in which he 
attempts to convey the highest requires artistry of him. 
men, 


Ht 


not believe that I would have bungled as much if ministers 


This development of the mimister as sort of a star per- 


‘former is a symptom of the rather brittle strength of the 


religious life of our time. Whatever one may think of de- 


nominationalism—and I for one do not think much of it—a 
sign of the weakening of the hold that denominationalism once | 


had, is evidenced by the willingness of laymen to leap de- 
nominational barriers in order to sit in pews, addressed by 
someone, anyone, who preaches according to their liking. 


This weakening of denominationalism is not the result, as 
it should be, of a strengthening conviction that Christendom 


is More important than creeds, but is the result of a weakened © 


allegiance to what the creeds stand for, without a corresponding 
strengthening of allegiance to what Christendom stands for. 


RETREAT — RENEWAL 


Retreat is perhaps an unfortunate word by which to describe 
what is in effect an advance in spirit. In life there is no retreat 


enveloping Spirit, and are increasingly enabled to travel on in 
the active ways of God. 


14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.]. They should not in 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 


Kipling 

Press,” and 
have been continuously 
others, provided 
promise of satisfactory 

But behi dete=t a vague dissatis- 
faction that ; works of original 
limes of Dr. Hall's ‘ clearly m Dr. Kipling 
longing for a benefactor to endow a handsome Fellowship which 
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pect the minister to actively go out and raise money, but the ee aaa 
raised. He or his wife must encourage the rummage sale ; they k 
must think up schemes to ease the shekel from the pocket of over ground we have traversed, but there can be advance to deeper 
the parishioner into the coffers of the church. He must neither insight. In creative silence our experience is gathered up and 
scorn the widow’s mite, nor the stockbroker’s pelf ; together of the spirit, which casting its 
they will both be consecrated to the service and the glory of : Ange 
God. The minister must be spiritually minded, but not so This was the experience of those who gathered at the 1953 
spiritually minded that he neglects the fact that while the  _R¢treat im the College Chapel at Manchester. In the silence, our 
church must have a soul, it must also have sinew. ™ we ~~ ial world © ™ We felt the 
The Retreat was held at the Unitarian College, Manchester, ia 
from July 27th-3ist by the kind co-operation of Principal R. f 
V. Holt and the staff. Seven ministers, one lay pastor and four J 
lay folk attended. Gratitude was expressed to Mrs. Margaret =. j 
Dickin for the details of organization, and to the Rev. Alun ad 
Williams, Miss Madeline Edwards and the Rev. William Hellaby, eb, 
who in turn guided our deeper thoughts. ies 
Plans are already advanced for holding next s Retreat at i « 
Manches‘er College, Oxford, from July - 230d. by the kind 
Details will be announced > 
that fails. later for those who take this opportunity of —— 8 
I do not wish in any way to sound cynical about =— . a 
ministry. I still cherish the high ideal 1 have held toward ‘e 
inistry even after 19 years of intermittent bungling, but ORRESPONDEN a 
generations ves so Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” et 
all do everything but sweep out the chur 
to all men—to do everything but sweep out the church, and 27 
even to do that. — 
tion not ministry. 
minister, whose profession should be the life of the spirit eer as ce 
according to the teachings of Jesus, has been forced, often om De 
against his own will, to pander to the peccadilloes of the con- has “blunted the point” of some of them. Having 
Well, I suppose you want to know what the answer is. Confessing in guarded terms ae Was wrong 
The only answer I can see is an increasing self-consciousness ——— | 
on the part of the ministers of the dignity of their profession, wy, ey" 
selves and end at the theological siminaries that are producing | 
ministers. I do not see how it can be accomplished by the | 
education of our congregations. | 
| | 
People who go to Protestant churches go too frequently 
2s auditors rather than as worshippers. The exercise of religion 
has become an auditory function rather than a secking after 
eloquence of its minister than for the lives of its members. In department. In tabloid form, the 
many ways the minister has become a performer whose per- M.C.O. has at least one such F 7 — 
ee on standards that more accurately should plete seclusion from the busy world, however 2 zo 
years 2 not inconsiderable umber of scholarly works by our 
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small point I noticed 


Broadcast Service 


Sir,—I hasten to write and 


Mortimer Rowe 
let you know how 
when we do we give the li 


in attributing to James Martineau a 


y mistake i 
led to 
it. 
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of the 
a good dea 
of Anon 
first and 
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by the Stretford Borough Prize Band, 
match. (Ladies 23 for 15, Gentlemen, left-handed, 23 for 9. Rain 
Unitarian College prott of £20 was shared by the Chapel and the 
Hyde Women’s Soci has made the fi ing donations - 
to the Chapel £175, the mage tbe following donations 
Institute £3 3s., to the Christie Cancer Research Fund £3 3s. 
r. , a itut 
indoor party added £20 to church funds. ‘ 
Field Sunday School made a summer excursion to 
Lydgate. the previous Sunday anniversary services were con- 
ducted by Rev. W. M. Hellaby, Mr. Kenneth Saxton, and Dr. A. Hall 
Hospital organized by the Ladies’ Section in aid of the Christic 
of the Manchester District Association. The Association held 
a successful Summer Rally at Oldham, which included a pleasant 
address of Mr. Adlai one ell nitarian Society its annual business 
publicity by mentioning is a series of gatherings for 
often get on the air but the, wie = 
ours, an effort to solve ythenshawe problem, the ; 
a has. welcomed the co-ope ion of a Sub-Committee of the Manchesin 
will help in various ways. The Altrincham 
especial interest in the matter, providing 
play,“ Sufficien 
a a ient 
pastor of the church, Mr. David C. Doel. 
of the Bible. This Bala Lake. 4 
nous as perhaps the at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, has 
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